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It was in these circumstances that Mr. Chamber-
lain received the message at Euston Station. He
at once went to Downing Street, where the Prime
Minister put to him the offer of appointment as
Director of National Service. In accordance with
his dynamic methods, and with the particular Parlia-
mentary requirements of the occasion, Mr. Lloyd
George gave him no time to consider the proposal.
He wanted an immediate decision, and Mr. Chamber-
lain was not afforded any opportunity of discussing
the matter with his friends in Birmingham. Though
not a politician, he was sufficiently an astute man of
business and of affairs to realize some of the diffi-
culties inherent in the situation. Above all the
proposition lacked that quality of precision which his
own clear-cut mentality valued so highly. His powers
were not definite, and his instructions were nebulous.
Misgivings therefore he inevitably had; but he felt
that, whatever his personal misgivings, at such a
time no call to service should go unanswered. He
accepted, and returned at once to Birmingham to
put his affairs in order before taking up his new
duties. That night the Prime Minister made his
announcement in the House of Commons, and Mr.
Chamberlain ceased to be Lord Mayor of Birmingham
and assumed the more onerous responsibility of the
first British Director of National Service.

The new Director was to embark on a task of
vague proportions and ill-defined powers, in ex-
temporized accommodation. In this mass of un-
known quantities, he decided at least to have among
his personnel men whom he knew and on whom he
could rely. He brought with him, therefore, from
Birmingham the City Treasurer Arthur Collins, to
act as his private secretary, the Town Clerk, Ernest
Hiley, to act as Deputy Director General. He also
brought with him a Scots lawyer, called Robert